Chapter V
SOME ASPECTS OF SOCIAL LEARNING

As NOTED in Chapter II, among the higher animals the nervous system pro-
vides a means of organizing and controlling the receptivity, modifiability,
and reaction of the organism in ways which make for more effective adapta-
tion. While many animal species do effect considerable changes in their
environment, they have chiefly to learn to adjust themselves to the external
conditions around them. But man is able not only to adapt himself to his
environment but to change profoundly the environment to fit his own
needs. It is here that society and culture come to play such important parts
in the drama of human life. (See Chapter VII.) In the present chapter we
shall examine more fully the mechanisms of learning which aid in man's
adaptation, discussing in particular certain forms of learning, various factors
therein, its organization, especially with reference to the more complex
mental functions, and finally the importance of the persistent effects which
emerge as a result of such acquirements.
SOME GENERAL FORMS OF LEARNING
Learning, which refers ordinarily to habit formation of one sort or
another, obviously comes into play because of some disturbance in the
adaptive relations of the organism to its environment. There are all sorts
of acquired reactions, which in turn will temporarily or more permanently
alter still later adaptation. Some concern general bodily adjustment, such
as the almost automatic responses involved in postural changes, walking,
manual movements, and the avoidance of unpleasant, painful, or noxious
stimuli. At more complex levels it arises from some felt difficulty, some
problem, critical situation, or crisis for which the individual is not ade-
quately prepared by reason of original constitutional make-up or by virtue
of previous experience, that is, earlier adaptation. Learning may be con-
scious and deliberate; it may be and often is involuntary. Much of it is
doubdess unconscious. (See L. E. Baker, 1938.) Many of our habits are
developed early in life and represent automatic and relatively nonvoluntary
learning. These serve, in fact, as the foundation upon which other acquire-
ments are built and from which they operate. Other habits arise, both in-
voluntarily and deliberately, more directly in connection with the cycles
which carry the individual from drive to goal or consummation. In fact, the
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